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A  Beaver's  Tooth 


N  the  citditeenlli  cciilury  (  .inad.i 
exported  a  moderate  (|uaiitily  ol 
timber,  wlieat,  the  herb  called  niii- 
senK,  and  a  few  other  commoditu-s, 
but  from  first  to  last  she  lived 
chiefly  on  Ijeaver  skins,"  vvrile,< 
Kingsford  in  his  History  of  Canada. 
Attempts  were  made  by  the  French  to  establish  a 
traffic  in  furs  vith  this  continent  as  early  as  1549,  but 
it  was  not  until  1603  that  a  regular  system  of  trade 
between  France  and  Canada  was  begun  under  f^oyal 
charte'.  In  1623.  the  Du'  '  settlements  in  America, 
the  New  Nethedands,  as  ih  were  called,  had  so  far 
..pprecialed  the  importance  of  the  traffic  as  to  adopt 
the  beaver  in  their  first  public  seal.  it  was  on  May  2, 
I  670  that  Charles  II  granted  a  Royal  charier  "i  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  Hudson's  Bay,  whereby 
the  Company,  at  their  own  cost  and  charges  having 
undertaken  the  "Discovery  of  a  Passage  into  the  South 
Sea,"  were  made  masters  of  the  "Lands.  Countries  and 
I  erritories,  Coasts  and  Confines  of  the  Seas,  Streights, 
Bays,  Lakes,  Rivers.  Creeks  and  Sounds,  together  with 
the  whole  Trade  and  Commerce  of  these  parts,"  for 
which  Prince  Rupert  and  his  fellow  Adve;iturers  ol 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company    bound    ther.iselves    and 
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ihnr  successors  to  give  yearly  "  1  wo  Elks.  Two  Black 
Br«\<T».  wliiTisocM-r  .md  as  oftui  as  We,  Our  I  leirs. 
,md  .Su(  I  i'-is(irs,  shall  happen  to  enter  into  the  said 
(  oiinlno.    I  I'rnloni'S  and   Ke((ions,  hereby   granted.  " 


ii.N  this  continenl  was  first  ex- 
pifjred  l)y  iMjropean  discoverers  the 
litMiei  was  lound  iiiliabiliiiK  almost 
all  the  woodland  streams  from  the 
Arctic  (  ircle  down  to  (  entral 
Mexico.  Its  temperament  and 
rn.inner  of  liMn^  made  it  an  easy 
pnv,  and  piiMiited  it,  too.  (rom  adapting  itself  to 
<  lia-ined  londilions,  as  did  lis  relative  the  muskrat.  It 
rapidly  disappeared,  therefore,  wherever  civilization 
pronressed  or  trapping  was  svslematically  carried  on. 
I  he  principal  use  lo  whidi  beaver  fur  was  put  was  for 
the  making  of  felt  for  hats,  and  it  is  probable  that  only 
the  invenlioii  of  silk  plush,  which  look  the  place  ol 
beaver  fell  in  hat-making,  saved  the  animal  from  ex- 
tinction. I  he  beautiful  fur  of  the  beaver  is  most 
perfectly  suited  (or  felling  purposes,  and  so  universally 
was  "beaver  wool"  esteemed  for  felt  making  thai  when 
the  introduction  of  rabbits'  lur  and  other  adulterations 
affected  the  beaver  trade  in  England.  Parliament,  in 
1638,  passed  an  Act  designed  to  prevent  the  abuse 
and  maintain  the  purity  of  the  beaver  felt.  It  is  re- 
corded that  in  1663  a  pood  beaver  hat  was  worth  4 
pounds  3  shilling.^,  which,  with  the  very  much  greater 
value  of  the  pound  and  shilling  then  than  now,  indicates 
the  high  esleeti  in  which  beaver  hats  were  held.  They 
had    been   introduced   as  the  fashionable  wear  in   the 
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rcign  of  Quffn  F.li/ab«>lh.  whiii  thry  .iMumrtI  nil 
matinrr  n(  slmpc*  ,iiid  \.iridy  of  rnlni.  /\l  fii»l  lliiii 
l)ro,ul  hrims  liiiriK  down;  llici  one  n.ippinK  rdKi-  w.i- 
turned  up.  .itid  nixl  anolInT,  unlil.  in  llic  rnun  of 
Queen  Anne,  n  llnrd  fl.ip  was  turned  up  and  ihc 
"corked  hat."  or  rontiniMit.il  hat.  «a»  formed.  hi 
\arious  styles  the  "rnrkcd  'i.it"  reni.iined  fasluoii.ihle 
durniK  the  whole  ol  the  eighteenth  unturv.  and  wil' 
the  nineteenth  leiilurv  lami'  In  llie  roiuentional  vim 
pipe  shape,  wliirli.  with  mlinile  v.in.ilions.  h.is  l.i-iicl 
to  our  own  day.  l.nKlish  hlrr.iture  .iliounds  with  the 
use  of  the  word  "[>eaver."  to  mean   hat  I  jere,   Im 

in»tanre.     is    a    cliararti'ristic    (|Uotaliori  in     I'lpxs' 

Diary:  "  This  dav  f  put  on  mv  half  rinlli  M.irk  stork 
inRs  and  my  new  cn.ite  of  the  f.ishion.  whirli  pleases  me 
well,  and  with  my  liever  i  was,  after  office  was  done, 
ready  to  go  to  my  Lord  Mayor's  feast."  I  om  I  lood 
wrote : 

•■Till'    IHinli.T    |..i,.-    ,-,1,    :nii|.lr    l.rini. 

\     ll.ll    lIlMI    lii.U-    I    ,    II,,    .:il:.;,i|  , 

.\iul  ilear  lln-  In-.iicr  i~  Im  Iiim, 
\-   if  il    ii.'irr    ni.hlf   .-I   .1.1111  " 

In  equally  general  use  with  "beaver."  as  signifying  a 
hat.  was  "castor."  which  is  the  Latin  for  "heaver.  ' 
being  identical  with  the  Greek  word  for  "beaver." 
which  the  philologers  derive  from  the  .Sanskrit  and 
Hindustani  "kasturi,"  meaning  musk,  with  reference  to 
castoreum.  of  which  mention  will  be  made  later  on. 
As  an  exarnple  of  tlie  use  of  "castor"  to  me.in  ,i  hat. 
may  be  cited  this  from  .Scott:  "I  have  alwavs  been 
known  for  the  jaunty  manner  in  which  I  wear  my 
castor." 
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N  trading  with  the  Indians,  beaver 
skins,  being  the  chief  commodity 
received  in  trade,  were  made  the 
standard  by  which  to  rate  all  other 
furs  and  the  goods  bartered  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  ex- 
change. The  following  items  are 
from  an  old  Hudson's  Bay  Company  "Standard  of 
1  rade,  "  or  price  list,  for  Albany  Fort,  Moose  River 
and  the  liasl  Main,  dated  \'i^'i: 


\\^;n\^     i-  |)i. 1111(1   t'lir       

I\i'ltl^'>   (lir.-i")      I    piilllld   fur 
<"iuniinwilt'r     li   piiiiiiiK   fur 
SliMi      ,-,    11(11111(1-    for 
■|((li.K-i-(.     I   |i(. 1111(1    for       - 
W'niiilli.iii-    1^  oiiiici'    for 
I'.niii.lv-    I    yallon   for  . 
lll.iiikii--  -1   y.'ird    for 
lirt-^'i'liiv-    t    pair    for 

liiiiiv-  I    for  

l-ircstiT!— 4  for  .,  .. 

Flints— .,'(1   for . 

l.ookiiiK  Glasses — :■  for  

N'ci-illes  — !:.>  lor   

Shivl-— 1   for  

Slioc-  -I  pair  for 
Sldi-iiii^-     1   pair   for 
'ruiiu'— I  skaiK-  for     


heai 


At  the  foot  of  the  price    list    from    which    the    above 
items  are  taken  appears  the  following; 

.\OTi;,--Tliai  llu'  Slanilard  at  \(,rk  I'ort  and 
Cluircliin  is  iiuidi  liiKlnT.  tlu-  I'Telicli  liciiin  not  <o 
near  iIhm'  places,  and  tliori'fori'  can't  Interfere  with  the 


Idilsr-ri  Unv  ciinipaiiy  (nki'io 


Conipaii.\'>  Tr.idi-  -.;  iiiiu-|i  a-  tlu'j  <\..  .n  \ll,;nn  ,i,i.| 
Moo-L-  KiMT.  wIhtc-  ilifj  iiii,liM--ii|  thr  ('i.iu|i.im  and 
by  tiKil  mean-  Carry  i.lT  tlic  M...i   \'a|iial,lr  l-'nr-." 

I  he  number  of  beaver  skins  exported  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  at  that  tim-  -as  estimated  ai  over 
200,000  skins,  and  the  nuirber  exported  by  lie 
French   at  over    100,000.  The    Irealy  of  Utrecht 

brought  about  peace  in  America,  as  it  did  in  I'.uropc. 
and  the  fur  trade  began  to  increase  rapidly  and  to 
return  enormous  profits.  The  annual  returns  from  For: 
Prince  of  Wales  alone  reached  20,000  beaver  skins. 
and  though  at  that  time  the  exports  included  a  Ions  list 
of  valuable  articles,  the  quantity  of  beaver  skins  repre- 
sented Iwo-thiids  of  the  entire  value.  A  most  extra- 
ordinary crisis  was  reached  in  the  year  1  700.  For 
some  time  previous  the  collection  of  beaver  skins  had 
been  so  excessive  as  to  glut  the  market,  and  in  the  year 
mentioned  the  accumulation  at  Montreal  was  so  enor- 
mous that  three-fourths  of  it  was  burned,  to  make  the 
other  portion  worth  exporting.  Not  until  a  century 
later  did  John  lacob  Astor,  in  1810,  organize  the 
famous  Pacific  Fur  Company,  outfitting  one  contingent 
for  crossing  the  continent  in  the  wake  rf  the  explorers 
Lewis  and  Clark,  who,  fitted  out  bv  the  United  Stales 
Government,  had  made  their  way  to  the  Pacific  six 
years  before,  and  another  contingent  to  go  bv  ship 
aro'md  Cape  Horn  to  carry  supplies  for  the  proposed 
settlement  of  Astoria  and  fo'  the  carrying  on  of  the  fur 
trade  with  the  natives  alont  the  coast.  The  story  of 
this  enterprise,  as  told  bv  Washington  Irving,  is  one 
of  the  most  entertaining  historical  romances  in  the  lan- 
guage. 


HE  legends  of  many  of  the  Indian 
tribes  tell  how,  in  the  beginning, 
the  world  was  all  covered  with 
water,  and  the  Great  Manitou 
peopled  it  with  the  beaver,  the 
muskrat  and  the  otter,  animals 
whosf  aquatic  habits,  one  can 
readily  understand,  must  have  impressed  the  Indians. 
But  as  the  buildmg  of  the  world  was  a  prodigious  task, 
these  animals  were  all  of  gigantic  size.  They  dived 
and  biought  up  the  mud  with  which  the  Great  Mani- 
tou made  the  earth.  The  mountain  ranges,  cataracts 
and  caves  were  thus  the  work  of  the  giant  beavers,  and 
the  erratic  boulders  which  in  so  many  places  stand  con- 
spicuously in  the  landscape  w-re  the  missiles  thrown  by 
the  Manilou  at  offending  beavers.  The  Amikonas,  or 
people  of  the  beaver,  an  Algonquin  tribe  of  Lake 
Huron,  claimed  descent  from  the  carcass  of  the  great 
original  beaver,  or  father  of  the  beavers ;  and  the  beaver 
was  one  of  the  eight  clan  names  of  the  Iroquois.  In 
the  wonderful  totem  poles  of  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islanders,  a  prominent  place  is  given  the  beaver.  The 
Crees  have  a  legend  which  tells  of  the  tooth  of  a  giant 
beaver  having  been  made  into  an  adze  for  hollowing 
out  logs  of  wood  for  canoes.  In  the  Algonquin 
legends  of  New  England,  collected  by  Charles  Leiand, 
figures  Quahbeel,  the  giant  beaver,  the  flapping  of 
whose  tail  nrade  the  thunders.  The  Micmacs  recog- 
nized the  site  of  a  beaver  dam  which  once  flooded  the 
Annapolis  Valley,  and  they  said  that  the  bones  of  the 
beavers  who  built  that  legendary  dam  were  still  to  be 
found,  and  that  the  teeth  measured    six   inches   across. 


According  Ic  the  Ojibvvays  there  was  an  immense 
beaver  in  some  part  of  Lake  Superin.  Ihey  poinlid 
out  an  island  in  the  lake  about  two  miles  long  and  a 
third  of  a  mile  broad,  and  said  that  the  beaver  was  ol 
the  same  size.  Another  story  relates  how  Nanahbo/ho 
went  one  morning  to  L  ake  .Superior  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  a  beaver  for  his  breakfast.  I  le  succeeded  in 
dislodging  a  young  beaver,  and  chased  it  towards 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  A  stone  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  to 
be  seen  to  this  day  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan, 
was  a  missile  used  by  Nanahboi-ho  in  this  chase.  He 
caught  the  beaver  eventually  in  the  Ottawa  River,  and 
dashed  its  head  against  the  rocky  bank,  where,  the 
Indians  say,  the  marks  of  blood  are  still  to  be  seen. 


ANADA  has  two  emblems— the 
■  beaver  and  tiie  maple,"  said  Sir 
William  Dawson,  in  a  lecture  in 
1863.  "  1  he  beaver  in  his  .saga- 
city, his  industry,  his  ingenuity  and 
his  perseverance,  is  a  most  respect- 
able animal,  a  much  better  animal 
for  our  country  than  the  rapacious  eagle  or  even  the 
lordly  lion;  but  he  is  also  a  type  of  unvarying  instincts 
and  old-world  traditions.  He  does  not  improve,  and 
becomes  extinct  rather  than  change  his  way."  When 
the  eminent  Principal  of  McGill  University  uttered  these 
words  the  beaver  seemed  destined  to  extinction.  That 
danger  has  during  recent  years  been  effectually  guarded 
against  by  the  action  of  the  different  Provinces  of  the 
Dominion  in  passing  stringent  laws  for  the  protection  of 
the  beaver.      In  Manitoba  the  close  season  for  beavers 


a'ffaoy  continued  for  several  years,  and  there  is 
small  likelihood    of    a    date   being    fixed   after   which 
beavers  may  be  trapped  or  killed  in  any  way.      There 
are  many  beaver  colonies  in  this  Province,  on  the  Ochre 
Fliver.  in  the  Swan  River  district,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Lake  Dauphin,  along  the  Souris  River  and  in  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  region.      In  Saskatchewan  no  one 
may  trap  or  kill  beaver  in  any  manner  until  December 
31,   1910;  nor  may  anyone,  during  that  time,  destroy 
a  beaver  dam.      In  Alberta  the  law  forbids  the  taking 
of  beaver  until  after    December    31,    1912;    and    in 
British  Columbia  until    after   August    1 ,    1911.       In 
Ontario,  as  in  Manitoba,  an  indefinite  period  has  been 
fixed  for  the  protection  of  the  beavers.      In  Algonquin 
Park  they  have  multiplied  to  such  an  extenL  as  almost 
to   become  a  nuisance.        The  Superintendent  of  the 
Park  has  written  to  Mr.  Gibson,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Mines,  that  the  beavers  cut  down  a  shade  tree  in  front 
of  his  cottage  one  night  during  the  past  summer.      The 
statement   made  some    time    ago    and    generally    dis- 
credited, IS  repeated,  that   the  section  men  along  the 
line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  are  having  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing the  culverts  clear,  as  the  beavers  insist  on  damming 
them  up  whenever  the\  get  a  chance. 

Mr.  R.  C.  W.  Lett,  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific, 
who  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  beaver  for  years, 
often  watching  them  at  their  work  at  night,  told  aii 
interesting  story  in  an  interview  published  in  the  Free 
Press  of  September  25  last: 

In  i.i.-iny  imil-  „f  ilie  ,li.|rict  timlK-r  peniiits  arc  slill 
liHil  l).v  ni.livKlll.ik  who  ruoi-ivcl  Uioni  licforc  it  w,i« 
<I.HTMnMc,l  1,,  i-Iinnw  llu-  -.(liai  sqii.irf  miles  of  land 
nc-1  of  Ilie  Oit.iwa  Kn-er  into  a  iiati.nial  park.  Tliese 
perDiil-  liavr  not  been  tran-ferrcj.  and  cniltiuR  still  con- 
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t  nues  on  many  of  them.  When  the  cutting  season 
closes  the  company  engased  in  cutting  usually  leaves  a 
man  to  look  a.lcr  the  'left  overs,'  and  on  oue  occas  on 

of  the  tunber  in  his  canoe,  and  ,,n  one  of  hi,  joiirnevs 
upon  comiUK  to  Alder  Creek,  at  a  point  vvlure  noriaKinK 
was  necessary,  he  found  that  the  heavers  li.id  daiunJi 
the  river,  an,  that  the  waf.T  had  ll„„de<l  the  hai  k  S 
nilo  the  tangled  iinderhrusli,    so    that    it    was  h    Hk' 

utmost  dinicnlly  thai  he  manageil  to  por.aKe  I  ,  cat  e 
across  a  steep  lull.  He  decided  to  cut'a  portion  out  of 
the  dam,  in  order  to  relieve  the  ll.."d,  and  did  ^o    nlac- 

trip,  had  been  repaired  and  the  dam  was  as  before  He 
tlieii  resorted  to  another  device,  placing  two  cro^^s-cut 
saws,  w„h  the  teeth  pointing  up  'the  rifer,  in  tl?e  gap 
his  also  was  inelTectnal,  and  I.aloiir  hit  upon  the  plan 
of  placing  a  revolving  wheel  across  the  aperture  which 
he  had  re-cm,  thinking  that  in  iliis  wav  he  would  pre- 
vent the  rebnihling  of  the  dam.  On"  his  ret'lrii  the 
wheel  was  eoninletely  built  in,  and  the  laborious  port- 
age had  to  be  repeated.  I,,  desperation  1-  plaved  his 
last  card.  Isnownig  the  timid  nature  of  the  heaver  he 
constructe,!  a  hgiire  in  the  shape  of  a  man.  and  placed 
It  in  the  cemre  of  the  aperture,  where  it  remained.  .1 
grotesniie  object.  f,.r  several  days.  This,  bowever.  aNo 
failed  for  011  Ins  return  some  days  after,  the  head  and 
shoulders  only  of  the  hgure  remained  sticking  nn  above 
the  completed  dam.  Lalour  then  gave  up  trvhig  to  cle-ir 
the  portage.  •     " 

In  the  same  interview,  Mr,  Lett  stated  that  some  of 
the  most  serious  damge  done  by  beavers  in  the  Algon- 
quin P  rk  IS  in  connection  with  the  trout  streams  in  the 
district.  The  effect  of  the  dam  has  been  in  many 
places  to  flood  the  spawning  grounds  of  the  trout, 
which  should  of  necessity  be  shallow,  and  thus  to  drive 
the  trout  out  of  that  part  of  the  stream,  Th»  water 
has  also  in  .ny  parts  risen  above  the  banks,  and  lies 
like  a  muskeg  among  the  alder  growth  and  underbrush 
on  either  side. 


stump  nhow  jnir  that 
methodB  of  nittlnir 


I  HE  architectural  operations  and  co- 
operative life  of  beavers    are    very 
wonderful,  although   the   statement 
at  one  time  commonly   made   that 
Ihey  drive  stakes    into    the    ground 
has    no    foundation    in    fact,    and 
some  of  the  other    legends    which 
passed  current  along  with    it    were    equally    fabulous 
Heavers  dw  ell  normally  in  colonies  along  streams  which 
may  have  been  mhabited  by   scores  of   families,   and 
vvfiose  improvements  represent  the  combined   labor  of 
thousands  of  individual  beavers,  past  and  present.  Such 
a  colony  begins  by  the  settlement  in  the  spring,  upon 
some  sluggish,   moderately  deep  woodland   stream   or 
pond,  of  a  pair  of  young  beaver?  that  have  immigrated 
thither  from  some  old  settlement.      Their  first  labor  is 
to  dig  a  burrow  m  the  bank,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
at  a  safe  depth  beneath  the  water,    and    the    interior 
chamber  at  a  safe  height  above  its  normal  rise.        In 
this  burrow  they  make  their  home   the   first  year,  or 
perhaps  two  years;  and  such  burrows,  more  or  less  in 
use  and  serving  as  refuges  in  danger,  are  common  also 
in  beaver  settlements.      It  is  essential  that  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water  be  maintained  before  the  door  of  this 
burrovy  to  give    clear    ingress    and    egress    under    the 
winter  s  ice  and  to  afford  room  for  storage  of  winter 
provisions:  and  in  most  places  chosen  by  the  animals 
this  can  be  arranged  only  by  damming  th.  stream.     As 
the  droughts  and  low  water    of    summer    begin,    the 
beavers,  therefore,  seek  a  place   in   the   stream   a   little 
below   their  residence,   v  here  it  is   narrow,  not  more 
than  two  and  a  half  feet  deep,  and  has  a  firm  bottom. 


and   there  ihey   begm  a   dam.      Gnawing  down  sap 
lings,  (en  or  twelve  leet  in  length,  they  drag  and  Hoat 
them  to  the  spot,  and  swing  them  lengthwise  fide  bv 
side  across  the  current,  beginning  at  the  centre  of  th» 
channel,  and  loadmg  them  with  stones,  sods  and  mu.l 
to  keep  them  in  place.       1  hey  will  handle  remarbblv 
large  stones  lor  thi,   purpose.       Ihe  work  is  gradually 
extended  until  it  reaches  the  bank  on  each  side,  and  in 
domg  so  a  convex  outline  upstream   is   usually   given- 
but  this  probably  is  an  accident  of  the  increasing  pres- 
sure of  the  obstructed  current  on  t..e  progressing  wing 
ot  the  new  dam.  rather  than  an  engineering  design    for 
reverse   (or  weak)    curves    are    frequently    found    in 
beaver  dams       Such  a  dam  grows  constantly  by  the 
addition  of  all  sorts  of  material— not    only    the    logs 
and  sticks  fiom  which  the  bark  has  been  gnawed  for 
lood,  but  others  cut  for  the  purpose,  and  a  -onstant 
intermixture  of  roots  and  branches  with  stones,  moss 
grasses  and  mud.        Additions    as    well    as    constant 
repairs  are  made  on   the  upper  side,  which  comes  to 
present  a  low  slope  of  comparative  solidity,  while  the 
low-er  front  of   the  dam   is  a   more   abrupt   tangle   of 
sticks  and  branches.      The  beavers  work  at  the  dam 
only  at  night,  except  in  an  emergency,  and  each  one 
does  what  It  thinks  proper  in  a  quite  independent  way, 
although  the  result  is  for  the  common  benefit.        On 
moonlight  nights  the  Leavers  are  exceedingly  busy  from 
sun.set  to  sunrise.      After  many  years  such  dams  may 
be  four  or   five   feet  high  at  the  channel   and  stretch 
to  Ihe  right  and  left  across  low  ground  for  fifty  yards 
or  more,  converting  the  space  about  it  into  a  broad 
grassy  pond   having    a    network    of    great    channels. 


There  were  beaver  dami  in  Northern  Wisconsin, 
described  in  Morgan's  'The  American  Beaver  and  His 
Works,"  600  feet  long,  with  many  acres  of  flooded 
ground.  The  water  does  not  flow  over  the  lops  of 
these  dams,  but  percolates  through  them,  although 
some  of  them  become  seemingly  solid'  barriers  of  earth. 
"In  places  which  have  been  long  frequented  by  beavers 
undisturbed,"  we  read  in  the  narrative  of  Samuel 
Hearne,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  explorer,  who, 
in  the  years  1  767-/2,  traversed  what  is  now  Western 
Canada,  "their  dams,  by  frequent  repairing,  become 
a  solid  bank  capable  of  resisting  a  great  force  both  of 
water  and  ice;  and  as  the  willow,  poplar  and  birch 
generally  take  root  and  shoot  "p,  they  by  degrees  form 
a  kind  of  planted  hedge,  which  I  have  seen  in  some 
places  so  tall  that  birds  have  built  their  nests  among 
the  branches."  A  large  proportion  of  the  marshy 
ponds  and  peat  bogs  of  the  continent  have  had  this 
orig'n. 

'EANWHILE  from  the  first  summer 
onwc-rd  the  beaver  families,  increas- 
ing in  number,  have  built  each  for 
itself  permanent  homes,  to  which, 
from  their  resemblance  to  wigwams, 
the  name  of  lodges  was  given  by 
the  early  travellers.  The  sites 
chosen  are  along  the  banks  of  a  stream  or  beaver  canal, 
as  it  is  called  in  books  that  have  been  written  about 
this  interesting  animal;  and  several  houses  may  be  so 
close  together  as  to  touch,  or  they  may  be  widely 
scattered.       The  larger  lodges   are,    in    the    interior, 
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about  seven  feel  in  diameter,  and  between  two  and 
three  feet  high,  with  the  floor  and  inner  walls  made 
s.-nooth  by  gnawing  and  wear.  These  structures,  like 
the  dam.  are  formed  of  branches  of  trees  matted  with 
mud,  grass,  moss  and  other  material.  The  walls  are 
very  thick,  •  nd  the  entire  structure  not  only  secures 
much  warmth  but  is  a  very  efficien'  protection  from 
wolves,  wolverines  and  other  beasts  of  prey,  esp?cially 
when  frozen  in  -vinter.  Each  family  builds,  maintains 
and  occupies  its  own  lodge.  The  belief  that  several 
families  live  together  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  young 
beavers  usually  continue  to  live  with  their  parents  until 
the  third  year.  Single  "bachelors,"  dwelling  remote 
and  alone,  are  occasionally  fouud. 

The  food  of  the  beaver  is  almost  wholly  the  bark 
of  deciduous  trees,  e;  lecially  poplar,  birch,  willow, 
linden  and  maple.  1  ney  never  cat  the  bark  of  "ever- 
green" trees,  and  are  absent  from  forests  exclusively 
coniferous.  In  the  summer  they  gnaw  the  fresh  bark 
day  by  day,  and  also  ert  more  or  less  of  lily  roots  and 
other  green  vegetable  growths,  b-rries  and  leaves.  The 
impossibility  of  obtaining  this  food  in  winter,  when  the 
waters  and  woods  are  clogged  with  ice  and  snow, 
compels  them  to  |-. /pare  a  supply.  For  this  purpose 
the  beavers  become  very  active  in  the  autumn,  each 
family  cutting  down  large  trees  and  gnawing  the  limbs 
and  trunks  into  sections  small  enough  to  be  dragged  to 
the  water  and  floated  to  the  neighborhood  of  their 
lodge.  There  this  material  is  sunk  to  the  bottoti  and 
firmly  anchored  in  a  manner  which  is  not  compre- 
hended by  those  who  have  studied  the  beaver  and  its 
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iiabils,  until  a  suthcierit  supply  has  been  acquired.  The 
dams  ait'  also  specially  repaired  in  autumn.  The 
Irctviiit!  ol  Ihc  stream  puts  an  end  to  their  labors, 
whcriupon  Hie  beavers  retire  to  their  lodges  and  remain 
iheic  subsislihg  upon  llicrr  store  of  food,  pieces  of  which 
.ire  daily  taken  into  the  house  or  into  some  bank  below 
.ind  llic  bark  eaten.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the 
supply  ol  edible  bark  within  a  reachable  distance  irom 
the  Writer  would  soon  be  exhausted  by  a  beaver 
colony,  and  the  most  important  service  of  the  dam  and 
Its  pond  is  to  provide  against  this  contingency.  In  a 
Hal  country  the  mere  raising  of  the  water  by  flooding 
s|)aces  ol  woods  answers  the  purpose  to  some  extent; 
but  this  is  more  intelligently  supplemented  by  the 
annuals,  which  dii;  deep  canals  two  or  three  feet  wide, 
penetrating  the  woods  in  various  directions,  sometimes 
lor  a  hundred  jards  or  more,  and  rendering  accessible 
.1  large  nuniLer  of  trees  otherwise  out  of  reach.  These 
canals  are  kept  open  with  great  pains,  while  the  rest 
ol  the  pond  becomes  gradually  grown  up  with  grass, 
and  they  form  avenues  along  which  lodges  and  bur- 
rows are  placed,  where  the  members  of  the  colony  may 
swim  freely  and  float  their  food  and  '  uilding  materials 
lioin  the  woods  to  their  lodges  and  dam'i,  of  which 
latter,  on  a  long  tenanted  and  favorable  stre.  m,  several 
may  exist.  I  he  most  important  service  which  the  dam 
lenders  is.  as  already  noted,  to  maintain  the  right  level 
of  water  m  these  canals  so  that  they  may  always  be 
used  as  the  avenues  of  an  industrious  community.  This 
perfection  ol  the  development  of  beaver  colonies  was 
to  be  seen  pieviou.s  to  1850  in  such  highly  favorable 
regions  as  the  swampy  forests  about  the  headwaters  of 
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\he  Mississippi,  and  it  is  being  renewed  in  parts  oi 
Canada  and  in  Northern  Maine,  where,  under  the  pro- 
lection  ol  law,  beavers  are  increasing  and  re-occupying 
their  ancient  haunts.  Where  beaver  colonies  had 
lived  (or  many  years  undisturbed,  the  shallow  waters 
above  the  dam  become  gradually  overgrown  with 
vegetation,  and  this,  with  the  accumulation  of  chips, 
branches,  leaves  and  other  vegetable  refuse,  made  the 
fertility  of  many  an  acre.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
the  name  of  the  Indian  village  wh'rh  occupied  the  site 
of  the  city  of  Montreal  meant  '  ;)eaver  meadow." 
Roth  in  the  eastern  and  western  uburbs  of  Montreal 
the  evidences  of  beaver  meadows  are  unmistakable, 
and  where  now  h  the  busy  thoroughfare  known  as 
Craig  Street,  once  was  a  beaver  canal. 

LARGE  beaver  is  about  two  feet 
in  length  from  the  root  of  the  tail 
to  the  nose,  and  the  tail  is  nearly  a 
toot  long.  Sui'h  a  one  will  weigh 
about  thirty-five  pounds.  Its  flesh 
Mii  "SflBBIR  '^  edible,  but  not  particularly  F;.jod. 
'"^B3"SC^S3»  The  fur  is  exceedingly  close  >nd 
fine,  and  when  freed  from  the  long  hairs  that  are  .scat- 
tered through  it  and  overlie  the  undercoat,  forms  one 
of  the  most  valuable  furs  of  commerce.  Originally 
beavers  were  widespread  throughout  Europe  and 
Northern  Asia,  but  they  became  extinct  in  the  British 
Isles  in  the  Iwelflh  century,  and  are  now  found  in 
continental  Europe  only  in  a  few  of  the  wilder  streams 
of  Norway  and  some  of  the  tribu^iries  of  the  Rhone 
and  the  Danube,  where  ihey  are  under  Royal  protec- 
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tion.  Beaveri  are  still  plentiful  in  tajtem  Siberia, 
whence  a  arge  number  of  skinn  are  annually  sent  to 
market.  1  he  be.iveis  on  this  continent  have  carried 
heir  archileclural  work  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection 
than  the  Luropean  beaver  was  ever  known  to  do. 
although  the  beavers  of  Siberia,  having  to  build  houses 
impervious  to  the  attacks  of  marauding  animals,  come 
near  to  cquallmg  their  North  American  cousins  The 
general  fornr.  of  the  beaver  is  thick  and  clumsy, 
broadest  at  the  hips,  «nd  5q..irrel-like.  Beavers,  indeed, 
are  closely  related  to  •■  squirrel,  and.  like  them,  sit  up 
a  great  deal,  holdin,  -ir  food  up  to  their  mouths  in 
Iheir  (ore-paws  which  ihcy  also  use  otherwise  very 
dexterously.  In  swimmin,  thev  make  use  of  their 
hind  «1  alone  the  fore  feet  remaining  motionless  and 
close  to  the  bodv  I  he  tail  is  of  service  as  a  sculling 
oar  and  as  a  rudder.  Another  important  U5e  of  the 
tail  is  lor  the  loud  slapping    of    the    water    when    an 

others  haj  been  heard  more  than  half  a  mile  The 
inci-ors.  or  cutting  teeth,  of  which  there  are  two  in 
each  jaw.  are  formed  in  front  of  hard,  orange-colored 
enamel,  while  the  back  of  ll„  tooth  is  formed  of  a 
solter  substance,  more  easily  worn  down,  so  that  a 
sharp,  chisel-like  edge  is  alwav-  preserved,  the  bulbs 
being  persrstent.  so  that  the  teeth  are  continually 
growing  as  thev  arc  worn  awav.  There  are  lour  Hal 
molar  teeth,  or  grinders,  on  each  side  in  each  jaw 


I  HE  young  b«aver  it  caiily  lamed. 
In  the  early  dayi  of  the  irltlemeni 
of  Canada,  il  is  recorded  thai 
beavert  were  frequently  brought 
alive  into  the  jettlementi,  and  often 
made  pet»  of.  There  are  many 
amusing  accounts  in  the  old  record: 
of  the  odd  doings  of  these  pels.  The  legs  of  tables 
and  chairs  attracted  their  attention  as  suitable  substi- 
tutes for  the  delicate  undergrowth  of  the  forest;  and 
boots  and  shoes,  brushes,  books,  and  other  small  articles 
served  to  dam  up  a  doorway  or  form  a  lodge  under  a 
bed  or  some  other  article  of  furniture — each  work 
showing  distinctly  the  instinct  to  build.  In  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson's  "Early  Notices  of  the  Beaver"  is  given  a 
stoiy  told  by  a  Mr.  John  Longton  which  shows  the 
fate  of  most  of  iho'-  beaver  pels,  and  explains  how 
the  practice  of  domesticating  young  beavers  fell  into 
disuse.  The  owner  of  the  beaver  told  of  by  Mr. 
Langton  had  no  furniture  for  the  animal  to  gnaw,  being 
an  old  trader  n  ■  .'d  to  a  squaw  und  living  more  like 
an  Indian  than  '  iiite  man.  "Fiis  favorite  was  quite 
playful,  and  thoui  he  lived  on  the  shore  of  Buckhorn 
Lake,  the  beaver  s.i  ■'om  took  to  the  water.  It  used 
to  lie  before  the  fire  as  contentedly  as  a  dog,  and  it  was 
not  till  winter  set  in  that  it  became  a  nuisance.  Poor 
old  Bill  Mcf  lugh's  house  was  well  ventilated,  an  open 
chink  between  the  logs  being  thought  very  little  of  by 
him  and  his  family;  but  the  beaver  was  very  impatient 
of  such  negligence,  and  used  to  work  all  night  at 
le 
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making  things  air-tight  and  comfortable  without  much 
discrimination  as  lo  the  material  it  employed.  If  Bill 
or  his  guests  went  to  bed  leaving  their  moccasins  and 
tichigans  drying  before  the  fire,  they  were  certain  to  be 
found  in  the  n:orning  stowed  away  in  some  chink  or 
cranny;  and  stray  blankets  and  articles  of  clothing  were 
lorn  up  by  the  industrious  beaver  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. I  he  consequence  was  that  the  poor  pet  was  at 
length  sacrificed—  its  body  went  into  the  trader's  pol 
and  its  skin  lo  market." 


[HE  earliest  references  lo  the  beaver 
dale  back  to  500  B.C.,  when 
Hippocrates  mentioned  it  in  cdn- 
neclion  with  the  medicinal  uses  of 
castoreum,  the  reddish-brown  odori- 
ferous secretion  found  in  pouches 
which  the  beaver  possesses,  like  the 
civet  cat.  It  was  formerly  in  high  repute  in  medicine, 
but  is  now  used  chiefly  by  perfumers.  Bacon,  in  one 
of  his  Essajs,  writes  of  the  sovereign  virtues  of  cas- 
toreum for  the  brain.  Herewith  is  given  a  photo- 
engravmg  of  the  title-page  of  a  medical  treatise  entitled 
"Castorologia,"     that     is,     "Beaverology,"     or     "A 
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CASTOROLOGIA 

txfUcans 

Caftoris  animaKs  naturam  &C  ufum 
medico^cheinicum 
Antidhac 

JOANNEMARIO 

BoUcnfi  &  Phyfico  Olmano  poftea  Augu: 

fi».ao  celeberrimD  labori  iafolito 

fubjeaa. 

j*m  ver» 

Ejusdcm  Auftom  Sc  aliorum  Mcdrcorum  ob. 

lirvationibuj  lucuTentii  ineditis ,  adfe^ibu* 

omiflii,  &  propria  expetientia  patili 

labor*  aufla 

JOANNE  FRANCO- 

fxvidiA  fimperjibi  eft  inimicA  ;  n»a  qui  mvidtt,  fibi 
iinominiAm  fi,cit  }  Wi  Mtem  CHi  invidtt  ,  ch. 
riamparit.  •    »  * 


Augusts  Vindel.  m  bc  uzxt. 
Typit  KoppmajtrUnit, 
imfinjis  yidH4  theufhili  gttbilii. 


Treatise  on  the  Beaver,"  printed  in    1685.  of  which 
the  trans  ation  is  as  follows: 

A  TRKATISE  (X\  TIIK   REAVER 

Explaining 

THE     NATURE      OF     THE      BEAVER      AS     AM 

ANIMAL  AND  ITS  USE  IN  MEDICINE 

AND   IN  CHEMISTRY 

OriKinally  Prepared    villi  the  Most  Renowned  and 

Lnprccedenied   I.al)nr 

by 

JOANNES    MARIUS, 
Of  Bollc.  a  Naturalist,  first  at  Ulni.  and  af.erwards  at 

AngsburR. 

And    Now  Enridted  with  the   I.nininoMs  and   Hitherto 

Inpuhhshed    Observations    of    the   Anthor   himself 

and  of  Other  Medical  Men.  Omissions  being 

Supplied. 

And   also  Enriehed  by   the    Personal   Experiments  and 

the  Rivalling  Diligence  of 

JOANNES  ERANCUS 

St.  Chrysostom  on  .Matthew: 

"Envy  is  ever  its  own  enemy;  for  he  who  envieth  pre- 

pareth  iKiiommy  for  himself;  but  f,.r  him   whom 

he  envieth  he  prepareth  glory." 

.Xl'gsburg.  l(i,s.j: 

Printed  by  Koppmayer. 

Sold  by  the  Widow  of  Theophilus  (locbelins. 

The  following    are    a    few    paragraphs    from    this 
curious  old  book,  translated: 

"The  skin  of  the  beaver  is  of  great  utility  in  colic,  in 

3a 


anir'Jnili:.""'''''""^-^^- -■"■,  .,1,;;;;;,;  ri,:?,;;' 

n,-.H",r!m  ",-'""'■  ""■"""■■■  ,"■!-  ^■""■Plel.ly  I„s,  ,hrn„i:l,  ,, 
rm        ,  ^  rcKa„H.,l    ,,     „.iil,     ,l,e    help    „f   cas 

iliank.,1  iiH-  a  thoiisancl  linus.  ' 

'■l-a>inrei,i.i    <|,>c>    much    g,„.cl    i,,    ,„ ,  1    n,.,,,,)  .  i 

ty.se   ul,„  ar.  attacked   hy    pin  ,i  v   ku    ,^^^     ,f'';'' 

After  recounting  many  instances  of  wonderful  cures 
(lie  author  writes: 

On  the  final  page  of  the  book  he  says: 

.  "-^   .few    of  my  aninaiiilaiicc   wlm    visitc.l    nic  occt 
-..ally,   1<„„„,„.  ,i,„    ,   .„„lK.,l   ,hi.    „„H<.    ".Zn,. 


caiitl  to  mc-  a  -fcrct  uliich  he  had  learnt  from  his 
ancc-tcir^.  who  thl■^l^l■Ucs  i;ot  it  from  Solomon,  who 
had  nr.)VOd  it.  He  assured  mc  that  in  order  to  acciiiire 
a  proiliKioii.  niemorv,  and  never  to  forfjct  what  one  has 
read,  it  wa.  nnlv  nec-s^ary  to  wear  a  hat  of  llie  heavers 
,kin  to  rnh  the  head  and  -i>i"e  every  month  with  that 
animars  oil.  to  take  twice  a  year  the  wemlil  of  a  Rold 
crown-piece  of  ca.torcnni,  and,  ahove  all.  to  carry  con- 
stantly one  of  the  lower  cnttiiif!  teeth  of  the  heaver. 

".\s  this  has  mnch  affinity  with  my  snhject,  I  did  not 
«ish  to  omit  it.  thoiiKh  I  allow  every  one  the  liherty  of 
helievins  what  he  will  concerning  it. 

■■If  the  reader  lin.l  some  fault  in  my  w.irk.  let  him 
remeniher  that  1  am  hnt  a  n.an.  and  my  knowledge  is 
imnerfeef  and  if  he  di-covers  in  it  anything  usefnl.  let 
him  return  thanks  to  llim  from  whom  all  <inr  Know- 
ledge comes." 

You  are  not  asked  to  believe  that  the  incisor  from 
the  lower  jaw  of  a  beaver  which  the  Free  Press  sends 
you  with  this  little  book  possesses  any  of  the  wonderful 
virtue  that  made  it  the  crowning  item  in  the  prescription 
set  forth  by  Joannes  Francus  as  the  secret  of  Solomon  s 
wisdom.  The  Free  Press,  while  "allowing  every  one 
to  believe  what  he  will"  in  regard  to  the  legendary 
lalismanic  potency  of  the  beaver  tooth,  only  asks  you 
to  believe  that  it  goes  to  you  with  all  good  wishes  tor 
Christmas. 


The  Manitoba  Free  Press 

Has  Marked  the  Christmas  Season  in  previous 
^ears  hv  the  presentation: 

In   1901-Of  a  mlnlalure  sack   ol  "No.    1    HarJ  ■   Manitoba   Wlieat. 
In   1902—01    a    miniature    sack    ol     Reindeer     Pemmican      made    at     Fort 
McPheraon,  a    Hudson'.   Bay  Company  po.t.  sixty-five  m.les  w.thit. 
the  Arctic  Circle,  and  2978  miles  northwest  of  Winnipeg,  accompanied 
by  an   illustrated  booklet  bound  with  a  deerskin  tbong. 
In    1903-Of  a  Gopbers  Tail,  mounted,  as  a  "  jood   luek  brinjer."  accotn- 
panied  by  an  illustrated    booklet    containing    tbe    Cree   leilend  ol  the 
Gopher,  given  in  print  for  the  first  time. 
In   1904-Of  a  pen  made  from  a  quill   of    a    Canadian    Wild  Goos.    with 
an  illustrated  ;  .    .klet  contair.ing  tbe  Ore.'  legend  ol  tbe  Wild  Goose, 
given   in  print  for  the  first  time. 
In   1905-Of  a   Flint  and  Steel,  with  an  illustrated  booklet  containing  the 
Cree    legend  of  tbe  origin  of  fire,  set  forth  in  print  for  the  hrst  time 
from  a  manuscript  journal  ol  an  officer  in  the  .ervicc  oi  the  Hudson  s 
Bay  Company,  dated  in  the  year    1817. 
In   1906— Of  a  Pipe  of  Peace,  with  an  illustrated  booklet  containing  certain 
Indian   legends  of  the  origin   of  the  Calumet,  and  some  account  ol  the 
usages   in    connection   therewith. 
In   1907-Of  a  little  Barrel  of  Flour  made  at  tbe  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
mill   at  Vermillion.  400  miles  south  of  the  Arctic  C.rc  e    from  wheat 
grown   in   the  Peace   River  country,   with  an   illustrated  booklet  con- 
taining some  account  ol  wheat  growing  and  flour  milling,  ancient  and 
modern. 
In   1908-Of  a  package  ol  Caviar  from   Lake  Winnipeg,  with  an  illustrated 
booklet  containing  some  account    of    the    history     of    Caviar,  and    a 
Cree  legend  of  the  Sturgeon,  given   in   print  for  the  hrst  time. 

The  Beaver."  Teeth  (lower  jaw  inci.ors,  the  cutting  tooU  of  the 
animal,  of  which  each  beaver  ha.  two)  pre.ented  thl. 
year  have  been  procured  (or  the  Free  Pre.,  by  the 
Hud.on'.  Bay  Company  at  it.  far  northern  po.t.  in  the 
unorganized  Territorie.  of  the  Dommion,  from  L«h«dor 
to  the  MacKenzie  River.  The  collection  of  the.e  teeth  for 
the  Free  Pre.,  ha.  been  going  on  for  over  four  year.. 
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SrMM.\RV 

Total  inileaise  In  Western  Canada  at  elcsu  of  190S       10.415 

New  steel  laid  In  Westei-n  Canada  during  1909  1.057 

Total  mileage  at   the  elose  of   1909  11.47J 
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Ji  Leading  United  Stales  Journal  on  the 
Movement  to  Western  Canada 


Thfl  Portland  Oragonian.  in  its  issue  of  Octobar  5,  1909. 
publishes  the  following  editorial:  — 

"LOSING   AMERICAN   CITIZENS." 

"Till'  .xciliiM  cif  .\iniTiriin  jiiMinrs  In  c'iiniiilii  i'.mimi.»  tci  In' 
:i  pluriDiiiiticm  nf  tli.  first  Iniiiottului'.  .M.iri'  c.r  tliciii  urv 
iT.uKitiK  till-  b.inl.T  thi.i  fall  tlian  cvi-r  li.-lorr,  an.l  Ih.v  ari' 
lliuliiriK  thithiT  fniiii  all  \t:\TlK  ut  iin  r.inntry.  Kcirinc  riy  it 
was  th..  .MiiliMc  West  aloliv  which  thus  l.pHt  the  h.-art  i.f  its 
I'ltizi'iishlp.  .\iiw  all  .sc.tinns  nf  the  rninn  sulTir  alike,  lie.siclcs 
the  ri'Kri't  which  we  eaniint  h.  Ip  reeling  nver  the  niiRratinii  nf 
many  tlinusanila  .if  exeelh  tit  citizens  tn  a  cniinlry  which  i.i 
eertilinl,\'  fnreljfii.  atnl  which  may  hecnme  hnstile.  the  matter 
has  atl  ecnnnmic  siile  which  causes  wnme  c«»nccrti.  The  To.lMai 
farmi-rs  whn  will  gn  In  ranada  tn  live  this  fall  will  taki>  with 
them  sfnne  $rtt.OOO.(Hia  in  ca.sh  ami  effects.  Tliis  is  l)y  tin  means 
a  negligible  Mini.  .Xdded  tn  the  annual  remittances  which  the 
industry  n:  I'niteil  Slates  must  make  to  nur  millinnairca  living 
in  Eurnpe,  tn  nur  ynung  wcimen  who  have  etulniveil  impe- 
cuninus  nobles,  and  In  the  thmisands  nf  traxell  i-s  who  ilnck  tn 
foreign  lands  every  summer,  it  makes  a  very  apiireciable  drain 
on  nur  n  sources.  lUit.  (d'  course,  the  patst  serious  loss  is  the 
men  themselves  and  their  families,  w  lio  have  forsaken  tiie 
land  nf  the  free  and  the  home  of  tl.  brave  tn  dwell  imder  tlie 
rule  of  a  mtmareh. 

"Why  do  they  goV  Naturally  the  cheap  and  fertik'  land  of 
Western   Canjiila    attracts   th.ni.     liach    emigrant   sues    with   a 
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fn.li. 
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.iin  rain.,  unci  Ih.-  In.  ivai...  ,.r  himl  vmIiiib.     IIiii  prrliai.!.  that 
fill!    thi>  mil,.  iiaH..n   fur  Ihi'  aKIiinlnhlJiK  rill»triil|..n.       Tllilr   l» 
riiinriapn    niitlun   aim. 
arMTii'lably    (.aliT    than    tla 


that    in    I'anaila    lll'i'   jiml    |iMi 


MufdiTH    art'    la 


Ir.iiuinl.   anil   arc    men-    i.| Illy    an. I   auri'ly    |iunl»h..l.     .Mulm 

ami    111.-   ».i..allcil   ■iin\yiltti.n    law'    nr,-    ylrinally    unkn..»n    In 


''ana. la.      Ajjaln.  th.-  Inw  it. 
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lni|iart!<    I..    Cana.lliiii 
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..r   th.-   lan.l   unlll    It    is 
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i-nait.'il  II  Ih  kn.iwii 


iil.-.l. 


I'hls  natiiratU 


n.it  .\.-t  attaln.-il. 
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niu»t  rcnii-nilMT.  In  th.- 


.lian  i.n.ti-.  tlv.-  tariff  is  far  l.->.ii  - 


•  c.inn.-.tl.in.  that  th.- 


x.irhitarit   t'-an 


l.'.»«  iH.l.lly  anariK.-'l  f.ir  tla-  li.-n.-lll  .if  kjh-i  hil  fay 
thin-  IB  an  lni|ir.-»i.l..n.  y.-rv  wl,l,-ly  .llflii»,  ,1,  ihm  th. 


airH.  an. I  inia-h 
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art'    n.it    mi    ly|.-ki-.lly    ruhh.-.l    hy 
.itintry. 


th.-   trusts  as 
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R.-asiins  llki-  thi-».-  siiir.i-l.-nt'y  ai-i-.nint  fur  th.- 
.if  a  b.i.ly  .if  i-ltlz.-ns  wham  \yi.  .-an  III  affnrd  tn  lost-,  hut  thi'y 
.hi  n.il  mui-h  assuae,-  .lur  r.-grct  that  th.-y  cannot  be  retained 
In  th(-  l"nlti-il  stati-s." 


